THE  ENGLAND   OF   CHARLES   II

At Cambridge, a borough of under ten thousand
inhabitants, there were two thousand five hun-
dred scholars in residence, and at Oxford, which
was  even  smaller,  three  thousand.   At  both
Universities the college system was already fully
established, and, like much else of the period,
was based on the local divisions of the nation.
A Buckinghamshire lad was sent to Magdalen,
Oxford, and one from Cheshire to Brasenose.
Here he enjoyed the learning of a foundation
which drew its revenues from the broad acres
of his own shire, whose members spoke its still
broader but to his ears inexpressibly dear accents,
and whose Fellows were countrymen and friends
of his father or patron.   Between the college
tutors and the magnates of their home county
there was a great deal of pleasant contact: West-
morland Fleming of Rydal sent "venison pies
and large tokens" for ale to the dons of Queen's:
"If we had not been a great company of good
fellows," they replied, "we should not have been
able to get it spent, but we conquered it at last,
and hope that His Majesty and yourself will be
the happier for our remembrance."   Sir Daniel
and good King Charles must have been the better
for such learned and liberal toasts.

Though few matriculated at twelve or thirteen,
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